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‘published by Luther Tucker. | show an actual ycarly loss of four dollars and 


TerMs.—The Farmer is published every Satur- | Seventy-five cents. 
y. making an annual volume of 416 pages, to which } ade 
pyre a ‘Title-page and Index, at the low price of Calves 


52,50, or $2,00 if payment is made at the time of ! Intended for the butcher should be suckled 
aah eas must commence with the i twice a day at regular hours, and with @ regu- 
sume, Jan, 1, or with the halfvolume, July 1, No | larly increasing quantity of mill as the time ap- 
ahscription taken for less than six months. i proaches for killing. They should never be al- 

“=== lowed to overcharge their stomachs at one time, 
| nor to suffer from want at another. Those in 
| tended for rearing will be finest where they are 
|| reared from the teat; and this mode aiso saves | 
—— || the labor of milking. But new milk is valuable; | 
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ie nts for May. root Sa 
Seasonable Hint 7 _ diminishing, very gradually, the quantity sucked, | 


j i is || eal " r ‘ ee 
As much team work is to be done during this || and substituting skimmed milk thickened with | 


As the method of cultivating corn and pota- 
toes in drills is not-generslly adopted, let every 
farmer who reads this, try the experiment of 
raising crops according to the different modes 
here recommended,. and keep account of the ex. 
pense and proceeds. Experiments should be ac 
curate, or else they will be of little usc. Meas 
sure the seed and product, and record the precise 
amount of labor. But in deciding between new 
| and old modes of culture, one thing must not be 
| forgotten, —that new modes may now require 
more labor and expense merely on account of the 





| want of skill and experience which is only to be 
|| and very fine calves may, with care, be raised by || acquired by practice. 





HINTS ON GARDENING FOR MAY. 





sonth, working cattle and horses should be plen- meal, yrs 
ifally fed, and not turned to pasture early, but || 
‘ed on hay, meal, &c. until grass become large || 
snough to afford copious feed. One team in good | 


par) will do much more work than two half | ing them, when they are planted in drills or rows, 
starved ones, 


Corn 


numer of plants may be raised without crowd- |, 


') 


Mitch Cows 


Is commonly cultivated in hills ; but a : , 
. y wer ated i pect to have it, must devote a day or two during 


i} ° ° | 
| as they are thus more evenly distributed over the | 
| ground, Plants may stand in rows, six inches |, 
Often occasion a continual ioss to their owner, apart, without being too near together, which is 


i! The Fruit Garden. 


Farmers who are fond of fruit, and who ev 


‘| this month to the care of their fruit trees. 


FRUIT TREES, 
When not in cultivated fields, should have the 
| soil spaded and loosened about the roots to a dis- 


xy not affording a return in butter and mill | q greater number than could grow without | tance of two or three feet around each tree; and 


equal to their expense of keeping. In order to | crowding when planted in hills on the same sur __ 


avoid this, the inquiry should be made; “ How — face of ground. The labor required to cultivate | 
much milk ought a cow to give to be worth her i corn in drills cannot much exceed the common 
seeping?” Most farmers will not find much || mode, where the ground is previously well pre: | 
\ificulty in answering this question. Let it be | pared, and the rows are made straight and even, 
scertained by direct trial, how much milk, but- || so as to allow a cultivator to pass as near them as 
of, &c. a cow will yield during the year, and | possible. When planted in double drills, the , 

lace the value of thison one side of the account ; | advantage becomes stil! greater; andby planting 
nen determine the expense of keeping through | in viple drills, thus, | 
he year, together with that of the labor of feed ol. tsp nay ‘ bind Aidh 
-ng, milking, making butter, &c. and place this | ye wr | 
ou the other side; andthe farmer will discover 1 . : . ) | 
t once, whether he is pursuing a gaining or a || 

osing business by keeping such cows as he has. | 
This method will also show in a strong light, the 
jteat advantage of keeping good milkers. As | 
‘n Instance, suppose a cow will yield, on an ave- | 
| 


» ~t * * * * % * 
i & M. Pratt of Madison county, N. Y. raised 
173 bushels to the acre; and say they have no 
| doubt of being able to obtain 200 bushels with a | 
| favorable season and piuper soil. The drills, as | 
age, eight quarts of milk a day, and that the |} 22°¥¢ represented, were 18 inches wide, and five | 
ailking season continues nine months; this | feet asunder, from center to center. ae 
vould give 2160 quarts. Now suppose ten quarts | In order to protect corn from crows, blackbirds, 
f milk will produce one pound of butter, and | 2% fowls, the seed should be immersed in heated | 
hat the skim-miik and buttermilk are worth | pe and then rolled in air-slacked lime or plaster. | 
‘tree dollars a year. The yearly prodyce of ! “his method is completely effectual. 
uch a cow will therefore be 


216 Ibs, of butter at 12! cts per Ib,.....927 
Skim-milk, &c, 


_ ———— or 


|  % ; ° ; 
I It isin general useful to plant about twice as | 
|, Many seeds as it is desired should grow, and the | 
_ plants may be easily thinned out afterwards, | 


| 
Nothing is said of the value of the calf, as all | 
the milk is taken into account. | 
| 

{ 


If the cost of keeping and attendant expenses || 


ve twenty-five dollars, the clear profit will be Ave |; 
lollars, : 


and no stalk produced less than three ears. 


| Potatoes, when planted in drills, derive all the | 
Bu suspess <*> hd advantages of corn, from this mode of culture ; 
poonegy oo a cow instead of giving eight vith the additional ones of being more easily 
id shad “ ste nt average ten quarts a day, cultivated, and of being more easily ploughed out | 
lhe ress ~ “ins the same, (the increased || of the ground when the crop is gathered. The | 
ity of an : at ten as by the Increased quane || large round flesh colored potatoe is best adapted 
lollars pers vs — Profit, instead of being jive || for feeding stock, on account of its size and pro- 
he aoe © found by a simiar calculation, to || ductiveness, and the Mercer and Kidney for the | 
ven dollars and three quarters. This || table. Potatoes on a dry sandy soil are not so 
geod as those which grow un a deep and rather 


shows the great additional profit even where the 
increas : 
€ of milk is small. If the cow give on- || Muist soil, as the latter prevents more effectually 


v si) . ‘ 
- SIX quarts a day, a similar method would 





i 








for young and newly transplanted trees especial- 
ly, the surrounding soil should be kept mellow at 


| the surface during the summer, as it prevents 


evaporation from the ground, and keeps it moist 
| below the surface and about the roots, and wil! 
| render them more thrifty, and often prevent their 
being killed by drouth much more effeetually 
than by watering, which generally instead of 
benefiting, actually injures them by causing the 
soil to bake and become hard around them. 

EGGS AND TORPID INSECTS 


In the cracks of bark may be effectually de- 
stroyed by washing the trunks and larger branch- 
es with strong ley, potash dissolved in water, or 
with lime. Soap suds have also been recom- 
mended, but they are hardly caustic enough todo 
the business thoroughly. 

PEACH AND NECTARINE TREES 

Should now be examined at the roots for the 
purpose of removing the grubs, which remain 
dormant near the surface during winter, and 
should be destroyed in the early part of the sea- 
son, before they change into the perfect insect 
and multiply their numbers, Various applica- 
tions have been recommended for their destruc- 


_ leaving the thriftiest to remain. I. & M. Pratt, || tion, but few or none of them can be of much 
instead of planting six quarts to the acre as is || value, except as preventives for trees already 
| commonly the case, planted four bushels to the || uninjured. The best method of destroying them 
acre, and pulled up all but the thriftiest plants; || is to trace them out in their holes, which is easi- 


ly done, as they are always in the bark and ne- 
ver penetrate the wood. By following up all the 
holes they have eaten, to the end, we may be 
certain when we have cleared the tree. 


NECTARINES, PLUMS, AND APRICOTS, 


Will need attention in the fatter part of this 
mouth in order to prevent the depredations of the 
curculio. These insects puncture the young fruit 
and lay their eggs, whence proceeds the worm 
which causes the young fruit to drop. If a suf- 
ficient number of hogs or geese are suffered to 
run about the tree, they eat the fallen fruit and 





their exposure to the sun, L thus destroy the worms, so that in the next sea- 
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son, the fruit will escape their attacks. This 
method when persevered in has been found com- 
pletely efficacious. But it is desired to save the 
present year’s crop. To effect this, as soon as 
the young fruit is as large as a small chestnut, 
broad white cloths are to be spread under the 
tree, which is then to be jarred by striking it, 
when the insect immediately drops upon the 


cloth, and is destroyed by the thumb and finger. | 


This insect is scarcely as large as a common 
house fly, is of nearly the same color, and has a 


long slender neck and head, so as to give it some } being finely pulverized, so that it may, when | 


resemblance in shape to a bottle. To an inex- 
perienced eye, it is with difficulty distinguished 
from dead blossoms, lying upon the cloth. This 
operation should be continued twice a day till no 
more are found on the trees. 

Those who are transplanting trees of smooth 
stone fruit, should not forget to place them so as 
to be best capable of protection from the curculio. 
‘When a number are transplanted, they should 
stand separate from other fruit trees, so that hogs 
and geese may be confined with them. Where 
single trees are set out, they should, if possible, 
be placed near the most frequented places, in or- 
der that people by constantly passing may dis- 
turb and drive the insects away. 

ORCHARD CATERPILLARS 

Are now making their appearance, and may 
be destroyed more effectually and with much 
less labor now when they are small, than when 
they become large. An effectual way is to ap 
ply to them with a swab or brush, in cool morn 
ings when they are in their nests, strong soap 
suds, brine, fish oil, lime, or what is still better, a 
strong decoction of tobacco. These applications 
are kest when the caterpillars are small; when 
they become older, and the nests larger, perhaps 
it is more advantageous to use a pole furnished 
at its extremity with a cylindrical bristle brush, 
which when thrust into the nest and turned 
round, collects the entire web with its inmates, 
which are then readily destroyed. Or when the 
branches are not too thick and crowded, several 
leather straps about a foot long, attached to the 
end of a pole, serves to destroy them effectualiy 
by beating. 

The Kitchen Garden. 
ASPARAGUS BEDS 

Should be made early in this month. To cul 
tivate it in the best manner, dig a trench three 
feet wide, and two feet deep. If it be under the 
south side of the garden wall or fence, it will 
come forward earlier in the spring. Full the 
trench to within about eight inches of the surface 
with manure occasionally attenuated with a lay- 
erof earth, Spread a thin layer of rich earth 


upon the top, and lay on the roots in their na- || 


tural position, about nine inches apart, and fill 


up the remainder of the trench with rich meliow | 


soil, so that the crown of the plants may be two 
or three inches below the surface. If roots can- 
not be had, procure seeds and plant them about 


an inch deep, by drawing parallel lines in the soil 


lengthwise wiih the bed nine inches apart,and af- 


terwards lines across the bed at the same die- 
tance asunder, and then dropping the seed at the 
intersections and covcring them with black mold, 


The bed should be*kepi free from weeds. 


All the shoots in asparagus beds may be cut 
f till the middle of June without injuring the 


} roois ; but after that time they should be allowed 
to grow up to seed, otherwise the roots will be 
weakened. A plantation of Asparagus, with 
proper management, will continue productive 
many years. 


TRANSPLANTING CABBAGES AND OTHER PLANTS 


From not-beds should be done when the ground 
| is not wet ; for, if worked in this state, it will be 





‘reduced to a sort of mortar, and be left hard 
and full of cracks when it becomes dry. The 
earth should be just so moist as to be capable of 


pressed about the roots, touch them in every part 
and lie close about them; and it should be fresh- 
ly dug or stirred up just before the operation. 
| Cabbages will live and thrive better when trans- 
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of them weighed twenty-five pounds.* One great 
advantage of this mode of culture is, that the soi! 
never becomes too wet nor too dry, the rain pass: 
ing directly through the soil into the manure, 
where it is retained to moisten the soil when thc 
weather becomes dry. 


STRIPED BUGS, 
So injurious to melons and squashes, are bes: 


| destroyed by the thumb and finger; going ove; 


| the plants two or three times a day, if persever- 


ed in a week or two will effectually presery, 
them. 

A correspondent of the Genesee Farmer, o/ 
June 1831, says, “I have found a perfect and 
never failing remedy in the application of a strong 


solution of red pepper. Break and boil the pods 





planted in a fine mellow and moderately moist 
| soil, under a hot sun, than when placed in a wet | 


state of the weather. 


so tender and juicy, cucumbers and melons for 





stroyed in a hot sun. When this is the case, 
they must be shaded upon their removal, by | 


them, meeting at an angle on the south. 


from the ground, into a mixture of soil and wa- | 


mud. 
their becoming dry for several hours until they | 
are transplanted. 


Care should be taken that the end of the root 
is not bent when set in the ground, and also 
that plant be set as deeply as possible without 
| burying the leaves. 





MELONS, CUCUMBERS, AND SQUASHES, 
Except where cultivated ov the i:ghest soils, | 


| trenches one or two feet deep, and fill them level 


| ver this with a rich sandy svil so as to form a 
ridge about one foot high and rounded on the 
‘top. Plant the seeds on this; and after they 
have come up and have become large enough to 


_ plants as will leave but one to every two or three 
‘feet. The great error is planting them too thick- 
ly together, Cobbett says, “One plant wiil 
bring more weight than two, (if standing near 
_each other,) two more than three, and so on till 
you come to fifty ina square foo; and then you | 
will have no fruit at all!” Mounds are equally 
| successful, and sometimes more convenient than 
ridges. Dr. Stephen Mosher, of Union Springs, 
succeeded remarkably, by covering a large heap, | 
consisting of three loads of fresh stable manure, | 
6 or 8 inches thick with inverted sods, and then | 
making four excavations 18 inches deep on the | 
four sides of this mound, filling them with fine | 
rich earth, and planting five or six watermelon | 
seeds ineach. The plants grew rapidly, and | 
nearly covered four square rods which surround- | 
ed the mound, and produced at least one wagoa | 
‘load of melons. One plant alone produced five. 
| melons which overrun twenty pounds cach; one 




















'should be planted on ridges, as follows. Dig ‘be sown upon ridges; but in ordinary cases, it 


| with the surface with fresh manure. 7. err 
wi ure. Then co | ridging 


be beyond the power of insects, pull up as many || 


There are some plants, however, which are | 


and apply the liquor with a small handful 0; 


i} 


grass. One single application has always suc. 


soil during rainy weather. Much more indeed _ ceeded with me. 
depends on the mode of the operation than on the || —? 
|| garden plants where protection is necessasy, is 


Judge Buel’s mode of protecting these, and al! 


to cover a simple square wooden frame of con- 


venient size with cheap millinet, and then placc 


instance, as to be scorched and absolutely de- | 


| 


sticking a broad shingle in the ground on the | 
south side, or two shingles so as partly to inclose |, 


it over the plant, the sharp points of the frame 
being pressed into the soil, so as completely 
exclude winged insects, and worms which craw! 
upon the surface. As soon as the season of dan- 
ger is past, the millinet is taken off, washed, and 


| preserved for another season. 


It has been strongly recommended to dip the | 
roots of young plants as soun as they are taken | 


| 





Mangel Wurtzel or Field Beet. 


A few remarks on the culture of this crop, now 


° /} . . ; i 
ter worked together to the consistency of soft | the season has arrived for commencing it, ma) 
his, by adhering to the roots, prevents | 


not be unacceptable. 
THE SOIL 

Is best when a clayey loam; but any soil :! 
ploughed deep and weil manured will produce 
good crops, as the principal requisite is depth 
and fertility. 

THE SOWING 

Should be done in the carly part of the pre- 
sent month, although itis frequently performe 
later. Where the ground is very moist it should 


succeeds best when planted in drills without 
T. & H. Litde, of Newbury, Mass 


_who raised upwards of thirty-three tons to onc 





acre, prepaved the ground and sowed in the fol- 


lowing manner:—After one deep ploughing, th« 


ground was furrowed tvo and a half feet apart, 
and tle manure put into the furrows, and cover- 
ed with the plough; a roller was then passed or 
the top of the ridge thus formed, to pulverize the 
lumps, level the surface, and press the soil and 
manure together. The seed were then dibbled 
with the finger over the manure, about six or 
eight inches apart John Hare Powel sowe¢ 
his crop thus: —“ ‘I'he holes for the seeds were 
made by a wheel, containing pegs in its circum 
ference, which penctrated the ground about an 
inch, leaving intervals of four inches ; the rows 
were made two fect asunder; two capsules [0! 
berries] were dropped in each hole; the wheel o! 
a common barrow was then passed over them, 
thus compressing the earth, and leaving a sligh* 
rut for the retention of moisture.” 


THE QUANTITY OF SEED 


Per acre should be about four pounds ; for al- 


though this is a large allowance, the expense i* 





* Gen, Far. vol. 4, p. 157, 
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small when compared with the insurance of an 
even crop. Great care should be taken that the 
seed of the common red and white beet is not | 
mixed with it. Unless the ground be very moist, 
the seed, before sowing, should be soaked about || 
i9 hours in soft water. After the plants have | 
come up, they should be thinned to about eight | 
‘nches distance from each other in the rows. } 


! 





TNE AFTER CULTURE | 

Consists principally in a free use of the culti- } 
yator, and in keeping the land perfectly clear of 1 
Col. Powel ascribes his success in the | 


weeds. 
sulture of this crop, to deep and thorough plough- 


ing; to the use of cultivators, which complete 
‘he production of fine tilth; to the destruction of | 
weeds on their first appearance; to leaving the | 
smallest space upon which a horse can walk be- 
tween the rows; and above all, fo planting the | 
eeds of a proper kind upon a surface which is kept 
rerfectly flat. Gideon B. Smith of Baltimore, in 
(832, planted one-sixth of an acre which had 
been intended for early corn, and had been ma- 
nured the previous year, The seed were sown | 
‘n drills two feet asunder, and eight inches apart | 
in the drills, and covered as corn. When the | 
nlants were up, @ weeding hoe was passed over 
the field, and afterwards a small plough run 
through it twice, clearing out the weeds witha 
hoe. This was all the cultivation it had; and | 
the whole labor, including the original prepara- | 
‘ion of the ground, did not exceed two full days | 
work forone man. The crop was upwards of | 
‘eventy five bushels; and might have been much | 
‘arger, as there were many vacant places of six | 
or eight feet length in the rows; and other ple- | 
‘es where the roots were injured by being crowd- 
ed. The soil was a fair medium mold, a mix- 
are of clay, sand, and vegetable maiter.* 


| 


| 
| 


TME PRODUCE PER ACRE, 

Under ordinary cuiture, may be estimated at i 
rom six hundred to a thousand bushels. Where || 
however the ground is ploughed very deep, well || 
aanured, and well cultivated, much larger crops || 


lave been obtained, of which a few instances || 
are here given. 


Gideon Foster, of Charleston, Middlesex coun- 
‘y, Mass. raised forty-three tons to the acre. 
The premium crop of Tristram and Henry | 
ttle of Newbury, Mass. was 33 tons, 10 ewt. || 


ind 14 Ibs. toan acre, or more than fourteen hun- | 
red bushels, 


Col. Powel inciosed certificates tothe President || 
of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, show- 
cg that sixteen hundred and thirty-four bushels }| 
of mangel wurizel, weighing seventy-eight thou- | 
sand four hundred and forty-eight pounds, were | 
troduced upon an acre and fourteen perches; and _ 
* part of the same field containing thirteen con- | 
‘Iguous rows, produced at the rate of two thoug || 
and and sixty five bushels 
‘ons, 5 ewt. and 27 Ibs. 


per acre, weighing 44 | 

i] 
| 
| 
i} 
i} 


Henry Thompson of Baltimore, raised in 1833, 
20 less than one-eleventh of an acre, 5 tons, 14 


Wt and 3 qrs., or atthe rate of about sixty tons 
0 the acre, 


In good land, single roots of the mangel wart- 


Ps often weigh nine or ten pounds, and some- | 
= even fourteen or fifteen pownds cach; and 

















* Am, Far. vol. 15, p. 25, 


| yet be done in the cultivation of this crop, and | 


_ mangel wurtzel to any other root which I have | 
offered to them. I have found its effects in pro- 


usually at the season when grass cannot be sup- 


| breeders have met, is to be ascribed to the large 


| dry food, such as hay, meal, or chopped straw. 


| its cultivation. It is little affected by changes 
|| of the weather; suffers little from drouth; thrives 
in most soils; is not attacked by any insect; 


-fou g i : . 
ound that two tons of mangel wurtzel are equal '| four times each summer, and each time produce 


J. A. Kenrick of Newtown, Mass., raised in 
1833, a single root weighing no less than ¢hirty- | 
six pounds.* 

These products are enough to show what may 


present strong encouragement for the enterprise 
and expe:.ment of farmers of western New- | 





York, where it has hitherto received compara- 
tively but little attention 


USES. 


nearly all domestic animals. 





i} 
1} 
i} 


upon it, yielding firm pork of good flavor, when || 


fed to them raw, equally well as upon boiled po- 
tatoes, by which the fuel and labor of boiling is 
saved. Col. Powel says, “ My neat cattle prefer 


ducing large secretions of good milk, very great. 
* * Its application as food for sheep is 
not the least important of its uses. Ewes yean 


plied. The health of themselves and the thrift 
of their lambs, essentially depend upon succu- 
lent food being had. I am inclined to think shat 
no small portion of the success which English 


stores of roots, which they always have at com- 
mand.’’ 

In autumn, when the quantity of milk from 
cows often diminishes greatly, it may be restor- 
ed by cutting the leaves of this plant and feed- | 
ing them. In some instances the quantity | 
has been doubled by this means. The leaves | 
soon grow again, and may be cut every fort. | 
night.t Cows fed twice a day in winter, upon | 
20 ibs. of the roots at a time, together with 4 or | 

| 





5 pounds of hay or chopped straw, will, it is as- 
serted, give as much milk as in summer. 

In some instances when fed to cattle and sheep, 
this root is saidto have produced scouring. This | 
may be owing cither to the soil adhering to the 
roots when eaten, or to the sudden commence- 
ment of feeding on them exclusively, instead of 
their being mixed with a proper proportion of 


This crop has several important advantages in 





and prepares the ground weil for succeeding 
crops. The roots may be kept sound and fresh | 
for eight or ten months. 

Farmers who value their land, would find it 
greatly to their interest to direct their attention | 
more to the cultivation of this crop. It hasbeen | 


to one ton of hay for feeding milch cows; and | 


| that three tons are equal to one of hay for feed- | 


ing cattle ingeneral Any one may readily cal 

culate from this, how much greater a number of 
cattle may be supported by this means, from a | 
given quantity of land, than by the usual mode | 
of feeding them exciusively on grass and hay. 
Supposing for instance that thirjy tons of man- 
gel wurtzel are the average product per acre, then 

* N. E. Farmer. 


T It is probable however that this production of 
new leaves is in a greater or less degree at the ex- 

















— of the root, although very large crops have 
con raised where this course has been pursued, 


; 
we shall have an amount from one acre alone 


equal to from ten to fifteen tons of hay. Now if 
a method should be devised for raising this 
amount of hay from an acre,it would excite univer- 
sal attention and inquiry; but this crop, although 
possessing advantages not less important, is al- 
most entirely neglected. 





Corn 
Should be planted more thickly on fertile land 


This root is admirably adapted for feeding '| than on poor; as a rich soil will sustain and ma- 


It is the best of |! 


known food for store swine; and swine fatten || 9 POOF one. 


ture a much greater number of thrifty stalks than 
This fact may easily be perceived 
in the fall of the year by passing through a 
cornfield, where in some parts five or six stalks 
with well ripened ears may be found in a single 
hill; while in others, if there are more than one 
or two ina hill, the ears will be found small and 
green, owing entirely to the difference in the 


| quality of the soil. 





(> As we are daily in the receipt of letters 
from our patrons requesting grafts of the “ Wil- 
liamson Apple,” we embrace this occasion tosay, 
that our supply of them is now exhausted. We 
should be happy to forward them to order, but 


|| that gratification is now denied us. We would 


add, also,that many communications for the Far- 
mer have been received, which will receive due 
attention when the Editor returns from New- 
York, whither he is now gone. We trust this 
explanation will account for any apparent neg- 
lect of correspondents. 


_—_— 


Caterpillars. 


It has been announced by the National Intelli- 
encer, that Caterpillars have all been killed by 
the severity of the winter. The Editors come 
to this conclusion from haying examined some 
cocoons, in which they found no living insects. 
The Editors are not aware, probably,that the Ca- 





| terpillars passed the winter in the egg, not in dae 


cocoon. The cocoon is merely a placo of accom- 


| modation for the insect while passing from the 


larve to the perfect or the butterfly state in sum- 
mer, The Butterfly deposits her eggs on the 
small green limbs of fruit and other trees, where 
they remain till the vivifying rays of the vernal 
sun brings them into active life. The nest ot 
of eggs resembles a ball of shoemaker’s wax 
wound firmly round the young limb, about halt 
an inch wide, and an eighth of an inch thick. 
On looking closely atit, it resembles honey comb 
in forination. But the object of this is not to discuss 


' natural history, but to hint to every person who 


hasa treeon or near his premises, to commence 
war upon this most detestable of all insects, 
They are now coming out by thousands, and are 
easily destroyed. If every body would now be- 


| gin, they can easily be prevented from extending 
| their ravages the ensuing summer. Only look at 


it: Two young caterpillars killed now, will pre- 
vent the existence of about sixteen millions in the 
course of the season; for they breed three or 


about 400. Half of them being females, say 
200, multiplied by 400, makes 80,000 for the se- 
cond bused ; half” being females, 40,000 multi- 
plied by 400, makes sixteen millions, for the third 
brood! Don’t this speak loudly in favor of the 
maxim that “a stitch in time saves nine.”— Bal- 
timore Patriot. 





To Destroy Lice on Fowls. 
When confined, or when simply roosting, ia 
an inclosed house, hens are apt to become infest- 
ed with lice, in the warmer months, Dry wood 
ashes, put on the ground where they dust them- 
selves, will, says a farmer, who has given much 
attention to poultry, yverv soon entirely free then? 


) —N, Y. Farmer, 
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From the Cultivator. 


Rotation of Crops. 

How. Jesse Buer—You will recollect that 
during the evening I lately spent at your hospi- 
table mansion, while discussing the new English 
theory of “the matter thrown off in the sotl by 
a species of plant, being poisonous to others of 
the same kind if cultivated in succession,” by 
which rotation becomes absolutely necessary, I 
dissented with you from the doctrine, as alto- 
gether inapplicable to many American soils, par- 
ticularly those of the western country. And I 
will here remark, in confirmation of an opinion 
which I have long entertained, that much of the 
current English experience as well as theory in 
agriculture, is altogether inapplicable and use- 
less in our own country; and to succeed tho- 
roughly, tae American farmer should, excepting 
what relates to broadly established and univer- 
sal priaciples, depend on American experience 
alone. 

Although rotation ef crops, as a system, has 
been adopted by the best agriculturists in the old- 
er settled parts of the United States, and is no 
doubt the best which can be pursued in the pri- 
mitive soils, yet large portions of our country 
would actually suffer by such a process. I in- 
cline to think that it has yet to be settled, what 
is the most profitable system of agriculture ap- 
plicable to a large portion of our new states and 
soils, for they have as yet been so imperfectly 
cultivated, and with so little regular system, that 
the full nature and capacity of those soils are lit- 
tle understood. Yielding, as they usually do, 
abundant crops with slight culture, their occu- 
pants have so far been content with their present 
productions, without examining by thorough ex- 
periments what more may be done. 

The soils I now speak of, are the great secon- 
dary regions of western New-York, and which 
extend almost around the great lakes, and down 
the Mississippivalley. These are the most pro- 
ductive of our northern soils, and to the present 
(ime are mostly cultivaled without manure, or the 
aid of artificial stimulants, by which process the 
primitive soils would be altogther unproductive. 
But to the question of succession of crops, in op- 
position to the above quoted theory. 


Throughout a large district of western New- 
York, wheat is the staple article of cultivation. 
‘The lands which produce it, although good for 
other grains, roots, pulse, and grasses, yield 
wheat in abundance, and therefore they are for 
that purpose the most profitable. With many far- 
mers,for forty years past and more,it has been for 
several consecutive years the only crop of their 
fields. Again, they have let their fields rest eve- 
ry other crop, and fallowing for seed the season 
succeeding the harvest, without laying the lands 
into grass. Others again have laid their lands 
into clover, sowing the seed in the spring follow- 
ing the sowing of the wheat; pastured the fields 
after harvest, and the following year fallowed as 
usual. All these different modes have succeed- 
ed well, and many instances may be cited where 
wheat has followed wheat tor many years in con- 
tinued succession with equal success, and abun- 
dant crops. Many wheat soils too, the most un- 
promising at first, continue to yield without ma- 
nure or stimulant of any kind, and have con- 
stantly improved from their first cultivation. A 











portion of the best wheat landsin our state,lying 
ia Livingston, Genesee, Monroe and Erie coun- 
ties, were for years unsettled and neglected; | 
and long after the softer and better tunbered 

lands were subdued, were these stony lime tands 

cleared up and put into cultivation. They are 

now the surest lands for a crop of good wheat. | 
fLore the quality may be depended on, when the | 
blast, or rust, or a shrinking of the berry pre- 

vails with the wheat of the softer soils, This is | 
also the case with large tracts of land near lake | 
Erie, in Ohio, also in Michigan, and further west. | 
Ufere indeed the question might be opened to the | 
inqaity, as to how far lime may be the native | 
soil for wheat; and why it is that the continual | 
ploughing of lime stone lands, and their exposure | 
to the atmosphere, promotes fertility, which is in- | 


state facts for the purpose of disproving an un- 
sound but plausible theory, I must omit the sub- 
ject for perhaps some future communication. 
These different varieties of soils, uppear each 
in degrees more than another, peculiarly friendly 
to the production of certain crops. The alluvial 
bottoms of many of the streams in this and the 
western states, are remarkable for the produc- 
tion of Indian corn. I know of large tracts on 
the Genesee river, the Tonawanda and Buffalo 
creeks, which for thirty or forty years have been 
settled by the whites, who have made corn their 
standing crop, and were the Indian cornfields 
for all past time, so far as the Indians themselves 
know. Many of these lands scarce ever over- 
flow, are ploughed only toan ordinary depth, yet 
yield oftentimes eighty bushels to the acre with 
only common culture. [ have seen on the Musk- 
ingum, the Scotia and Sandusky bottoms tn 
Ohio, fields of more than a hundred acres each, 
which would harvest an average of seventy-five 
bushels to the acre, whcre corn had been the an- 
nual crop time out of mind. The depth of these 
soils is prodigious, in many instances twenty or 
thirty feet, apparently of the same quality. 


In the fine grazing regions of the south part of 
Genesee, Erie, Chautauque,Cattaraugus,and Al- 
legany counties, immense tracts of the finest 
pastures exist, where no grass seed has been 
sown by the farmers ; white clover and blue or 
spear grass having come in spontaneously on 


clearing the lands, which remains permanently | 


good. It is now not at all diminished, after thir- 
ty years occupation. While riding through a 


portion of these counties a few years since, | 
where grazing, dairy, and the raising of cattle | 


and sheep was the principal business of the far- 


mers, I remarked upon the very rough and une- | 


ven appearance of the meadows; having never 
been plonghed, and possessing, after many years 


of cropping, all the inequalities of surface which | 
upturned trees and decayed trunks, although | 
I inquired | 
why these, to appearance, valuable mowing | 


long since removed, had caused, 
lands, were suffered to remain in so rougha 
state, when two or three ploughings and a culti- 
vated crop or two would make them smooth? I 
was answered, that ploughing would materially 
injure their productiveness, being never so good 
for grass afterwards; that immediately after 
clearing, the land was either harrowed into 
wheat or oats with grass seed, and so had since 
remained in grass after the first crop was har- 
vested; yielding continually without manure, 
excellent crops, with no deterioration. 


great abundance, In the south part of Erie, 


ties named in this grass district, oats in quantity 
and quality exceed any that l everknew. The 
soilsare sometimes slaty gravel, both coarse and 
fine; gravelly, sandy and. vegetable loams, and 
sometimes clay and clayey marl. But the best 
oat lands are the slate and loam soils. In these, 
oats have been raised in some instances, 
eighteen or twenty years in succession, and I 
last summer saw many large stubble fields on the 
hills and table lands, where the oats had lodged 
in consequence of their immense growth, which 
had never been manured, and had yielded fre- 
quent and heavy crops. Yet these lands were 


_ farmers who cultivate them, seem fully assured 

that they will last for a long time with such cul- 
tivation; and although wheo on first learning 
their process, my preconceived opinions con- 
demned their system, yet further inquiry and re- 
flection ‘convinced me they were correct. The 


cultivation. 


_ Now do not all these facts prove, or at least 
imply, that there is some latent quality of the 
soil particularly friendly to the production of 
these different crops? And do they not open a 
new and most interesting field for observation 
and experiment? And in the relation of these 
citcumstances, is not much of hitherto sound 





dood the fact, Butas my prosent object is to | 


theory and settled experience put at fault? I 


In this same region also, oats are raised in 


and [ doubt not equally so with the other coun- 


| poor for wheat, and but ordinary for corn. The | 


vat crop particularly, they held to improve with | 


confess that it seems so. In my own green ex- | 





neal 


ee 
perience, I find oftentimes that approved modes 
must be dispensed with, and others more suita. 
ble to the new and different soils that we cy|ti. 
vate adopted. An analysis of some of our west. 
ern soils, with the best plans of their cultivation. 
might be amusing, if not instructive, to many 9, 
your distant readers ; and although not prepared 
to give the former, yet I may at some future op. 
portunity give you a chapter on the latter, and 
show you how amply they — in themselve; 
inexhaustible elements of fertility; and why. 
! contrary to the opinions of many of our Atlan 
tic neighbors, who fully believe that all new 
' lands must be in a few years exhausted, an: 
| without stimulant by manure become as impo. 
| verished as their own, they may, by judiciou: 
cultivation, remain abundantly productive, anc 
an almost inexhaustible source of wealth to thei: 
proprietors. 

[am sv well convinced of the utility of stock 
ing newly cleared lands into grass for mowiny 
| and pasture, with wheat and oats,that J shall thi: 
spring putin upwards of 100 acres with oats alone. 
having already sown about 50 acres with wheat. | 
last June had about 40 acres laid into grass wit! 
oats immediately after clearing, with a thoroug! 
| harrowing ; and a finer and more promising piece: 

of grass | have seldom seen. ‘Tunothy and rei 
clover, with an occasional sprinkling of red top 
| is the principal grass used in this region. Thes: 
‘lands are excellent for wheat as well as gras: 
and will bear ploughing and laying down wit). 
| evident advantage as occasion may require. Th: 
white clover rapidly works in, making a thick 
bottom, and adding largely to the crop of hay 
For a rich supply of after iced, no grass can bi 
more valuable and nutritious. Here I am re 
' minded of another fact, which is, that on som 














_ portions of our rich wheat lands, unless watered 
_ the red clover, timothy and red-top, are in a few 
| years run out by white clover and blue gras: 
which renders their ploughing up and croppin; 
necessary in order to let them again well int 
meadows; a fact which fully demonstrates t 
my mind the above expressed opinions, that par- 
| ticular soils are peculiarly fitted by nature fo 
| certain crops, and require a totally differen 
: course of cultivation from others. 


| Very truly and respectfully yours, 


| Buffalo, March 10, 1835. L. F. Attey. 





From the Cultivator. 


t TION TO SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

| The five queries which are quoted below,came 
| from an anonymous correspondent. They wer 
\ forwarded to a gentleman preeminently distin 

|| guished as one of the best judges of stock, anc 
\ withal an extensive breeder, who has prompt; 
, and very obligingly furnished us with the sul 

'| joined answers. 

| 1. “ Of what breed or stock had a beginner be! 

| ter compose his flock, his object being the growin: 
| of fine wool?” Pure Merino, crossed with hig!: 
|| bred South Downs. 

| 2. “ What are the prices at which the Saxony 
|| South Down, Cotswold, Leicester, Bakerell, « 

| Merino ewes, can be purchased respectively, afte 

| shearing?” From a good flock, you cannot s¢ 
! leet ewes, or it would not long remuin a goo 
| flock ; lambs or yearlings may be selected pet 

| haps—price very various—depending on purl) 
of blood, and individual excellence. 
| 3. “What breed produces wool of the greates 
‘| value?” Saxony per pound—Merino per fleeces 
“ And what breed yields the heaviest fleeces?” The 
great Lincoln, or Romney Marsh sheep. 

4, “ What breed is most hardy and best adaple 
to our climate?” South Dowas, certainly. 

5. “ On what lands how many sheep per acre ca" 
be profitably kept ?” That depends on the brece 
of sheep, and quality of land, but much fewe: 
than are generally kept. 

The Saxon sheep undoubtedly produce the 
finest wool ; but their fleece is light, seldom e* 
ceeding 2} tbs. in weight, and is too open to I 
sist our storms. They. are feeblein constitutio! 
—require great care—are poor nurses, and thei: 
I lambs are raised with difficulty. The mutter 
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‘rom such sheep must necessarily be of a misera- 
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ile description. ; 
7 sare that in Connecticut, even the pure 


Saxony sheep may now be purchased at a com- 
paratively low price, say from six dollars to four 
Jollars a head, and perhaps lower still. 


“ 


The old fashioned pure Merino sheep, which |, 


were imported by Col. Elumphrey, and those as- 
sseiated with him, (but which are now almost 
extinet,) were a much better constitution sheep, 
and more than made up by quantity for the dif- 
rence in the quality of their fleece—the close, 
‘hick texture of their wool resisted our cold wet 
-torms—their lambs were much easier raised — 
the ewes were better nurses, and on the whole I 





am convinced they are a much more profitable | 


sheep than the Saxony. 1 must, however, re- | 
mark, there are several varieties of the Spanish 
sheep; and | would carefully avoid the “gum- | 
my”* family fleece, which, however, must not 
¢ confounded with that, which, though of a | 
dark color, contains only the grease necessary | 
‘9 render it impenetrable to the weather; the | 
ormer being very objectionable to the manufac- 
uver, while the latter is readily cleansed and 
worked, 

1 desire to be understood as speaking of the 
oure breeds, and not of grade sheep, which so 
universally abound in this state, for they have no 
distinetive or fixed character, but vary with their 
legree of consanguinity to the pure imported 
vlood. Indeed, I feel well assured that there are 
very few individuals of the pure unmixed blood 
.o be found. 


The earlier merino flocks of this state, were || 





btained from the introduction of imported bucks, 
and those were purchased at great prices, which, | 


with the native ewe, formed the ancestry of our | 


‘ine wooled flocks: these had not attained near- 
'y to the excellence of the pure merino, in the 
staple of its wool—its compactness—its uni- 
loruiity, or softness, when the Saxony cross was | 


county, all of whom have given much attention | 


to this fine variety of sheep. Average produce 
| in wool, I should think, from five to six pounds, 
_ though individuals are found carrying fleeces of 
_ ten and twelve pounds! Price of good lambs, I 

believe, from ten to fifteen dollars. 

_ ‘The South Downs are as yet but little known 
| in this country, but in my opinion, are decidedly 
, better calculated than any other, for the domes- 
| Uc purposes of our farmers. They areof a me- 

dium size, beautiful in their forms, large loins, 
| broad chested, fine in the head, small boned, and 
fine in the fleece, which averages 4 Ibs. in the 
ewes; the bucks reach to 7 Ibs. ; in quality it is 
_ equal to half blood Merino, but stronger in its 

filament, and entirely impenetrable to storms of 
snow, s.ect, or rain; they are regardless of our 
coldest weather, and possess hardier constitu- 
tions than any sheep I know. The wethers at- 
tain to about 28 Ibs, per quarter, and are allow- 
_ ed to be the best mutton sheep in England, the 
_ Meat being dark in color, short grained, mild in 
| flavor, and jucy. They are excellent nurses,and 
| quick feeders, Elere again [ beg to be under- 

stood as alluding to the pure and high bred South 
Down; such as it is found in the sheep-folds of 
the great sheep-masters in Sussex; not the com- 
mon unimproved animals of the Downs, weigh- 
ing is lbs. per quarter, and carrying but 2} of 
wool. 

As to prices—they are best ascertained from 
the sources of the respective breeds, and must 
vary much, according to the established purity of 
, the blood, and the excellence of the individuals ; 


, the one a much more difficult point to ascertain 


than the other. 


For the last three years, preparative to com- 
mencing my own flock, I paid much attention to 
| the sheep husbandry of this district; visited 


| those who owned large flocks, and soon disco- 


| 








{ 


| 
' 


} 


| vered that they were all on the decline; I cor- | 
| responded with others, and found the introduc- | 








its intensity! and are allowed by ai! who call 
to see them, to be the finest lambs they ever 
saw. I finda rapid demand for al! I can spare, 
from both my flocks, at liberal prices. The en- 
gagements for my South Down buck, for next 
season, have been filled for some months past ; 
and two days since Mr. Musson, a Leicester- 
shire breeder, called to see him, when I took the 
opportunity of requesting he would weigh him; 
he very ob igingly did so, and bis exact weight 
was one hundred and fifty-nine pounds and a 
half. Ihave ventured on these minutia in re- 
gard to the high bred South Downs, as these 
sheep are very little known in the United States ; 
and facts are more satisfactory than opinions : 
and again I must insist that 1 do not allude to 
the wnimproved breed; I do not allude to the 
South Downs of Cully’s day, from whose wri- 
tings I have scen various extracts as descriptiv 
of the breed, nor do I include the Hampshire 
Downs ; I confine myself to the high bred shecp 
of the present day ; and if any would oppose to 
them the fast routed prejudice of high bLreeding 
being inseparable from delicacy, | would refer 
them to the facts above stated, and ask of them 
a personal inspection. I would further add, that 
it is an acknowledged fact, that Mr. Ellman’s 
flock turns out more lambs than ewes! avera- 
ging 750 lambs annually, for several years, from 
600 ewes. 

A strong advocate myself for purity of blood, 
and a known line of ancestry, which confers ex- 
cellence by descent, still I believe, for this coun 
try, the most valuable description of sheep may 
be raised by judiciously crossing the Menno and 
South Downs, thus uniting the fine fleece of th 
one with the beautiful carcase of the other, and 
gaining at once a constitution siuted to our cli- 
mate, This was done some years since on the 
introduction of the Merinos into England, and 
was attended by the most flattering euccess, the 
flock beating every other for the comninED ex- 


atroduced, and became almost universal in a 
surprisingly short time—and this is the true his- 
tory of almost all our fine grade sheep in this | 
‘tate. It is not, therefore, to these flocks that I 


: allude, when I speak of pure merino, or Saxony 
sheep, 


tion of the Saxony blood was universally follow- || cellence of po and eye “eC ; < un Seeeds 
ed by a decline of constitution, and all iigattend- || being fine, close wooled sheep, there 18 no ex- 
ant evils; excepting in one instance, where a || @vagant dissimilarity, no wide pentzegte to be 
_ gentleman wrote me that he had just purchased || amalgamated, and i guns a ~ . pen - 
a flock of Saxon merinocs. He assured mo that || °sily obtained in the progeny, trom which it 
|| in Oneida county, they were a hardy, health |, will du to breed again. This is not the case 
As to price, I presume such Merino sheep are | - | with a cross between the long and short weoled 


| sheep—shearing on an averace about 3 lbs. of | he . : 

nore costly now than the Saxony! from the fact | week and the sires the Saxon blood, the heavier || Varieties ; the first cross will cometimes make a 
that farmers are now aware of their error in || aas the fleece!! This was socontrary to my own | £004 animal, but when bred from again, the pro- 
ising the Saxon cross, which has ruined the con- | experience, having materially injured a ftock of ‘| duce is uncertain, sometimes “taking back” on 
. stitution of their flocks, decreased their clip of |, nearly two thousand grade-merinos by one single || the long wooled parent, and sometimes on the 


wool nearly one half, and reduced their produce, | cross of the Saxony, that [ still continued my | opposite side; and when apparently combining 
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! 
roti, with ordinary management, more than | 
wenty-five lambs to an hundred ewes, are sel- | 
‘om raised, A Merino buck, of unquestionable 
jurity, whose ancestry were both imported, will | 
now sell for twenty-five and thirty dollars; the | 
~ame animal, eighteen months since, might have 
ocen picked up at $8 and $10, “ 

The Leicestershire, Bakewell, and Cotswold 
sheep, are so crossed and mingled in this coun- 
‘ry,that the distinction is lost, except to the prac- | 
‘iced eye, who can find individuals in the yari- 











| Downs on the other. 


lan of forming a flock from the pure, full bred, | 
arge merino sheep on the one part, and from the | 


HI 


in the fleece a united influence of the two breeds, 


| a closer examination will show an unevenness ol 


high bred sheep of Mr. Ellman’s flock of South ! loagth and Slement thet ii syits the manufec- 


Assisted by the indefati- | 


| gable perseverance, acute discrimination, and | 
previous knowledge of a friend, (whose father | 


was concerned with Col. Humphrey in his vari- | 
ous importations and sales of such sheep,) I col- | 


lected, after 18 months search, about 30 fullbred | 
Merino sheep, pure as imported, known to be di- | 


rectly descended from those importations. Their 





| turer. Rn. 


Maple Grove, Otsego, March 26% 1835. 





Canandaigua, 3 mo. 26th, 1835. 
Resrecrep Frienp Jesse Brew: 
Thine of 16th inst. duly reached me. As 1 
am as ready to give as to reccive instruction, I 
hope thou wilt be willing to give me thy opinion 


| 
' us flocks which partake, as it may happen,more || quality of wool is as fine as perhaps any grade || as to the proper depth of ploughing a field foi 
: ot the characteristics of the one parent or the Saxony flock around me. the ewes will ave- | corn. It contains 8 acres, is a rich sandy loam, 
‘ other, These are a long, coarse wooled sheep, i rage 4 |b. fleeces. My South Downs I imported | leaning to the south. (@) At the time of thresh- 
. Possessing much beauty of form, early maturity, | from the celebrated flocks of Mr. Ellman, in || ing last fall, had the straw of 40 acres wheat 
d ad are quick feeders ; but they require rich | England, whose two year old wether sheep beat | drawn to it and laid in heaps; this will be 
. “ands for their pasture, and though their consti- || all England last Christmas, at Smithfield, and | spread and raked into the furrow. It was my 
' -ULLONS are good, yet their fleece is sufliciciently || took the first prize. He was judged to weigh | intention to spread it last fall, believing it would 
‘pen to adinit the penetrating rains of our se- | 32 lbs. per quarter; and I am happy to say, has | become sufficiently tender to be separated by the 
8! ‘ere Storms, and then it is, that their heavy fice- | been presented to me by Mr. Ellman, as a speci- | coulter; but some of my friends who had tried 
se “Ss are seen separated along the ridge of the |) men of excellence, and will probably arrive in | it, found it not to answer, and advised my leav- 
he »ack, thus admitting the wet directly to theskin, |, this country before long, as he was to be shipped | ing it in heaps. It is my intention to sow plas- 
until the animal is chilled through. They are || from London the first week in this month, for || ter on the straw after itis spread. When plough- 
ted Sood nurses, and make fine lambs; their meat |, New-York. From Mr, Eljman, I procured six || ed, shall roll it, then harrow—and my opinion 
orginally coarse and long in the grain, and || yearling ewes, and a pearling buck; the ewes | is, that it would be an advantage to roll after 
an ‘hite in its color, was much improved by Mr. have wintered in a yard with an open fence, and || planting (b) ; my eats and wheat have evidently 
ec Sakewell, and under his management became || an open shed, closed only at the back; they | been benefitted by the operation. 1 have come to 
yes ~_Petior to the other Jarge, long wooled sheep. || ‘ambed there from the 23d to the 28th of Febru- || the conclusion that most seeds vegetate soone: 
beliew of the best flocks of this variety may, I || @ty, on which day the thermometer was as low || and stronger for having the ear: pressed to 
hie ond be be found in the sheep folds of Mr. Dunn || a8 4deg. On the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th of | them. Some late reading hes produced a con- 
ex" ‘4 d Mr. Wilkinson, in Albany county, or of Mr. || March, the thermometer, in the shade, was from |} viction, that farmers generally place seeds too deep. 
re- ‘\dcock, Mr. Musson and Mr. Clark, in Otsego || 2er0 to as low as 6 deg. below zero, at sunrise! || What is the proper depth for corn on sandy 
101 rr and yet my lambs, young as they were, never || loam? (c) I always harrow my ground beforc 
ei. atm he term “ gummy” is in common use with || Suffered in the least from theseverity of the cold ; || sowing wheat. ¥ 
on ‘mers, and will be understood. | they never showed the slightest eonsciousnes of | ‘Thoumayest think it strange that I should ask 
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thy opiaion respecting the depth of ploughing. 
{ will here state that L usuaily plough 6 to 8 
inches; but { have been staggered by the ac- 
counts of Earl Stimpson’s (¢) abundant crops 
from 4 inch ploughing. I think such statements, 


unaccompanied by reasons for the practice, are || 


calculated to do injury. | have always suppo- 
sed, that crops were less likely to be injured 
either by wet or drouth on deeply ploughed 


land, and my practice has been in accordance | 


with this belief. [ am aware that manure may 
be placed so deep that it will not ferment—but 
will that be the case at 8 inches? (e) My expe- 
rience says no. 

There are certain principles in husbandry, 
which have obtained among the most eulighten- 
ed agriculturists. {f the adoption of those prin- 
ciples have resulted from a great variety of ex- 
periments, so as to satisfy us that they may de 
safely observed in mosi cases, would it not be 
proper, when a satisfactory result of a different 


| 


| debris of which, instead of possessing fertilizing 


practice has been given to the pons by one | 


who stands high as a scientific 
aiso the reasons for such departure ? 


armer, to give | 
Without || 


such explanation, the inexpenenced farmer may | 


be led greatly astray. Among those principies, 
there are ao two more Luportant, lo my opiuton, 
than deep ploughing, and, that when manure has 
been turned into the soil, it should lie unisturbed 
mnatii the field is again iaid down to grass. (f) 


\ 


Now it will strike every practical farmer, that | 


Without an attention to the first, the last 1s im- 
possible, Unless manure and swaid are buried 
7 or 8 inches, the cultivator cannot beused with- 
out disturbing them. 

1 observe thy recommendation to plant corn 
nearer than we have been accustomed to do it. 


{ think we cannot use the cultivator. g) where it | 


is nearer than three feet; and where wheat is to 
be suwn, [ am of the opiion that ground wouid 
be in better order, should that implement pass 
both ways. 
ground, notwithstaading it is my opinion that it 
would bo better husbandry for peas or barley to 
inlervene. 


stubbie twice, and some tiuree times,but we have 
discovered a much better method. As soon as 
the oat crop is taken off, goin with a sharp and 


tered oats aad weeds will vegeiate inmmediate- 
ly, and turned in with the stubble by one plough- 
ing, will not only earich the ground, but 1 will 
ba teft rm better order for the wheat crop, than by 
the old practice. 

impressed with a belief that some legislative 
action 13 necessary, toinjuce our farmers to turn 
their attention to the ratsing of the mulberry, 
and propagation of siik worms, L would propose 
that the isegislature should either furnish every 
poor house farm, or compel the overseers of the 
poor to procure 20) mulverry trees (4) of good 


size, to furaish the infirm poor with a light and | 


profitable einployment. 


{f any of the foregoing remarks are worth ex- | 


tracting for the Cultivator, taou art at liberty to 
usethem. (Thy respectiul friend, 
Wa. S. Buruine. 
NOTES. 

(a) We subscribe to tie maxim, that the deep- 
er the tilth the more abundant the crep. By tith 
we mean the true soil, or the stratum which the 
plouga turas over, and with which the vegetable 
matter, the food of the plants, is well blended. 
The proper depth depends on the nature of the 
soil and subsoil. In cora ground, which is pro- 
perly « suil of a sandy, loainy or gravely texture, 
we think six to nine inches a suitable depth. 
The roots strike fully to this depth, if there is 
food for them; and this serves to brace the stock, 
and to avert the effects of drouth. 

(b) [cis undoubtedly beneficial to press the 
earth to seeds, particularly smail and light ones, 


with a roller; but in planting corn our practice | 


is to sudstitute the planter’s foot for the roller,who 
steps apon each hill. 

(c) Ail seeds should be as superficially cover- 
od as a due regard to keeping them moist will 


It is my iatention to sow my corn | 


; ,, moment. 
Many are in the practice of ploughing oat | 


| 

} 

| 

'| tion: 
{| 

| 

j 

{ 


|| cost, at the extent, but 50 cts., and, if managed 
heavy arrow and drag it thoroughly; ti> scat- || 








| permit. Seeds will not germinate without the 

combined agency of moisture, heat, and air. If 

buried deep, they in a measure lose the influence 
of the two latter of these agents. Rolling, or 
‘otherwise pressing the earth upon the seeds, 
slightly covered, tends to prevent the evapora- 
‘tion of the moisture necessary to their germina- 


(d) Mr. Stimpson’s farm, we understand from 
a gentleman of geological science, is of a pecu- 
liar kind, to which ordinary rules will not apply. 
| It is principally underlaid by a porous rock, the 


qualities, is considered deleterious. If we are 
nightly informed, Mr. Stimson’s system of shal- 
low ploughing is rather a matter of necessity. 
His system does net answer our turn. 

(e) The fermentation of manure, like the ger- 
mination of the seed, requires the presence 
of heat and air, as well as of moisture. The 
fermentation may be retarded by burying it 
deep; but I have ever found, that, in corn 
ground, it does ferment, in time for the wants of 
the crop, at the depth of eight inches. 

(f) Upon this point we have some doubts, al- 
though the rule laid down tallies with the opin- 
ions of Lorrain, whose authority we highly re- 
spect. While manure is undergoing fermenta- 
tion, its fertilizing properties,the gaseous portions, 
rise towards the surface; but after fermentation 
has exhausted its powers, the tendency of the re- 
siduum is to sink deeper into the soil. Whether, 
therefore, the advantage of having rotted dung 
near the surface, would or would not be more 
| than counterbalanced by the wasting influence 
| upon it of the winds and sun, is a question we 

are not prepared to decide. 
(g) We plant 3 by 24 feet, and work the cul- 
, tivator but one way; but were we disposed to 
have rows both ways. our cultivator would rea- 
| dily pass between them, as its cutting breadth 
may he contracted to 20 inches. We think this 
‘ would be an improvement, by keeping the sur. 
face more mellow and clean, matters of no little 


(h) It would save expense were this matter 
undertaken by the overseers, without legislative 
provision. An ounce of mulberry seeds would 


with care, would produce from two to three 
| thousand trees, which would afford the material 
tor silk almost as soon as large trees. And be- 
sides, we are afraid that any appeal for legisla- 
| tive aidto agriculture will be altogether disre- 
garded, unless it can be made to subserve politi- 
cal party purposes.—Jb, 








| From the Buffalo Whig. 
Beech Timber. 


Mr. [askins—In your paper of the 7th inst. | 
I notice a wood-chopper has called public atten- 
tion to a valuable umber, the red beech; which, 
| though not abundant in this part of the state, is 
| found in great perfection on many of the rich 
bottom lands, not subject to inundation. The 
| qualities and value of this wood are not gencral- 
'ly appreciated; especially where white oak 
abounds, as in this and the adjacent counties. 
_ Those who have given particular attention to 
| our forests, know that the white oak is rapidly 
| disappearing. ‘The fair prices paid for staves 
| square timber and ship plank, on the sea board. 

has induced owners of white oak lands to fell 





| the best of their timber. And those who have 
been desirous to preserve theirs, have not been | 
| very successful, where the standard of moral | 
| rectitude has not by any means been elevated | 
| by the connivance between the dealers in lumber 
| and those who get it out. This state of thines 
has produced the most wanton waste, and indu- 
ced many owners to cut timber they would have 
_ been glad to preserve, 
| Phere is, however, another cause for fearing 
that in less than half a century, scarcely an oak 
| will be found, where now they are go iendont. 
| The old oaks are dying off, and sugar-maple 
beech and hickory, ina great measure constitute 
the growth of young timber. The order of na- 





| sap comprising most of the tree. 
| for fuel ; but it is principally esteemed for its te- 








ture, in the vegetable as wellasin the geological 


ee 


kingdom, appears to require a succession 
transformation. Perhaps the geological chano, 
produces the vegetable. Making no pretences, 
either of these sciences, I will not undertake t 
decide ; but the fact is susceptible of demonsta, 
tion. ‘There may be exceptions: the oak open. 
ings form one which occurs to my mind ; but ;: 
must here be remarked, that the soils of the open. 
ings is different from the other oak lands, ‘The, 
occupy the stony ground and ridges; and he;. 
young oaks are found to constitute almost th, 
only tree. Not so the heavy timbered Jand- 
where the giants of the forest rear their towerinc 
tops, and spread their mighty limbs abroad t, 
heaven. long of these monarchs, that wer 
but a few years since as flourishing as the bay. 
tree, are now dead ; and the thunder of their fy)! 
is not owing to the enterprise of the lumber mer. 
chants, 

It will, therefore, be gratifying to you to lear, 
that so valuable a timber as genuine red beech js: 
found among the trees which are extirpating th, 
whole tribe of oaks from our forests. By refer. 
ring to Browne’s Sylvia Americana, page 15], 

ou will find a description of thistree. It is ya. 
uable for square timber, for posts to fences, fo: 
joists and scantling, for pile-driving and wharf 
ing timber, and, next to sugar maple, to any tim- 
ber we have for fireewood. To secure its dura- 
bility, it should be cut in February. Ii to be 
used for fence-posts, it should be seasoned befor 
itis setin the ground With this precaution, 
they will lastas long as red cedar. There is on: 
other use to which this wood may be applied to 
great advantage, and that to a very great extent, 
if we should judge from the number of notices i» 
the Albany jo oy I mean the construction oi 
rail-roads. It will be less expensive than red cc- 
dar, and much stronger. 


As there are three varieties of beech in this 
neighborhood, allow me to be particular in the 
description of each. The red cannot be mista- 
ken when the tree is felled, the heart of whicl: 
is from two-thirds to three-fourths of the diame- 
ter of the tree, of a bright red color. The morc 
heart, the better the timber. It flowers in May. 
and of the three varieties there is scarcely any 
perceptible difference in the blossoms. Its leaves 
are a little larger and thicker than either of the 
others; its leaf is more deeply indented on the 
edges, or, as the botanists would say, has longet 
teeth, Its fruit is only about half the size of the 
white beech. In rich soil, they grow frequently 
from 25 to 30 inches in diameter, and will fur- 


| nish square timber of various lengths from six 


teen to fifty feet in length. 


The white beech 1s the inverse of the red, the 
It is valuable 


nacity and durability, when kept from exposure 
to wet or moist atmospheres. It is invaluable 
for plane stocks and other tools. The less hear‘ 
for this use the better wood. The second growth 
or trees that border open grounds, are preferred ; 
and tool-makers cut them when only thirty or 
thirty-five years old. This timber perishes in 4 
few years, exposed to the weather. 


The bastard beech is inferior to either of the 
others ; is about one-third heart, of a pale red, 
variegated in many instances. It makes good 
fire-wood, if not left in the forest after cutting. 
If thas exposed, the sap loses most of its value 
for fuel ; and two months wil] show it in a state 
of rapid decay. Let me remark here, that no 
timber intended for fuel should be suffered to re- 
main long in the forests after it is cut. By leav- 
ing it thus to season, it loses as much of its value 
as it does of its weight; and though the forme! 
saves in the labor of hauling, the purchaser bac 
better pay a third more for wood seasoned in the 
open ground, exposed to the March winds and 
the summer sun. The impetus given to busi- 
ness in your city, by its growing prosperity, 0 
completely occupies the attention of your citl- 
zens, that they trouble not themselves about 
these small matters; but whenever they shall 
act a little over with their speculations, they wil’ 

nd them worth attention. A Wooprsman, 

Tonmvanta, Jan, 16, 1835. 
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qe CE 
From the New-England Farmer. | Meteorological Tabie, Fine Potatecs, Outs and Corn. 
Cativation of Corn. KEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR APRIL, 1835. ANARLY June, Early White Kidney, Black Kid- 
Mr. Eprror—lIn answer to Mr. tiamlin’s ue- || Co fies a ae oy ee te ney, Foxite, Mercer, Pinkeye, and Lrish Cup, 
scvon the culture of Indian corn, in your last | A. M. 10 P. M. Poratoes; 50 bushels of superior Excusn Oars, 
a er, and agrecably to his request, I will state || ~~; im —~ = os 2 quantity of choice, selected Sexy Coxs, of 
papel, *" fore the last, I was loca-|| #|2/4 a . the best kinds, for sale at the Rucheste: Seed Ntore. 
‘hat for fifteen years before ’ ales = > a a REYNOLDS 
; itv of Boston, say about twelve|} Sit/& 5) & | + S = : & BATEHAM. 
‘ed near the city of Boston, say | Sisis Sl | © & a Rochester, April 11, 1835. ap 14 
niles ; of course the climate is about the same|| “i-i- «© 2 e eeecbraiee. ) H- ; adiehieineetatalie A —_ 
is in orabout the city. ‘The farm that I cultiva- |) “y)55/00— | : A Valuable Farm For Saie. 
~d contained a variety of soils, as most farms do | oa | ; ’ 
“nit What I calla sandy loam | 2/7029 20! w | do HI valuable Farm owned and 
n that vicinity. at i calla Sandy loam, ona)! 4iselja’s ; . 4d by El ape 
29 30's wi do occupied by Elias Beach, 4 miles 
ubstratum of gravel, I consider the best for corn, 4156 29°30 d west from the city and situated drect - 
although most soils that will grow timothy and || 5138 29'10 ra r wd ly on the Erie ‘anal, coniainng 240 
-Jover will grow corn, ee \} 6137 30 a y acres of good wheat and grass soil, 
The period that land should lie in sward, de- | 740 aan N be ado ; well watered, with good house, barns, out houses, &c. 
»ends upon circumstances ; such as the crop of |) al50 ~ :20 N wl! fair Five thousand dollars will be required in cash, and 
wrass and feed it produces, rotation of cropsto) gig, 29,30| w | do | do the balance may remain on bond and mortgage for a 
pe pursued, &c. Generally speaking, I should | 9/94129,30) w | do | do term of years. Title indisputable. The price per 
pursued, Pies f rtime : [|| 20(65l29,55|n w) do 5} es | do acre may be learned on inquiring of JAMES H. 
say from four to five years is the proper time ; 1 || Toa’ r | WATTS, at No. 3 Exct Roch 
sa} ‘ ? the salt will aa. 11 29,.55\2 g| do do 5, a 9. uxchange-street, Rochester, 
lough as deep as the nature of the soil wi Do d th ii , 
ploug , " | 12170129 50! 5 do _™ and the owner will at all times be ready to give fur- 
init. [prefer deep ploughing, say from six to l 13/44/92 loud - ther particulars on the premises. " ap 18=tf 
cight inches, and furrowed light, so as not to dis- | 14130 29°45 w - y | Ye BORE GTS IE TRL SI ON 
“ur the sod. | selaglan’ant’." | = 9 Robbins’ Patent Pilantin 
The depth and time of planting depends much | + ~ tye Ww yoy | do ssacemien, Ss 
nthe backwardness or forwardness of the sea- | 17/28 Dy 45 wis - | cloudy ITH this machine Corn, Beans, Peas, and 
‘on, state of the ground, &e. If I do not put | 18 351oQ° “{ hd cloudy | do all seeds of an oval shape can be planted 
manare into the hills, | either mark the furrows | | 4 29,89 w fair E do Witli more system and correctness than can be done 
with chains attached toa ole, or a similar ma- } ja 49 29,35 s | cloudy do in the usual manner of planting with the hand and 
bine; or furrow light with a horse plough, three || #129,05's &] do do hoe. , 
id ahalf fect apart: in that case I cover the |! 2! 16/29,45is w! do do One acre of ground can be planted, placing the 
vid a half feet apart; in that case I cover the * | ; 
ati sand ahalfi . : |}, 22/40/29 30! w | do 50) w do seeds any given distance apart, from two or more 
or about one and a half inches deep with fine || “|<; : stew . . 
: : | 23146129 55| w | fair fair mnches, and rows two and a haif feet between, in 
arth, If I put manure in the hill, I spread the 24138129 °75| x 4 : d three hours time. 
manure with my foot so as to have the corn 25110 20 45 ha Pell rs Machines can be had by appiying to C. N. Br- 
ome as near the earth as possible; then cover | a6l5u 29 60 lig f aay MENT, Treasurer of the State Agricultural Society, 
ali the manure and corn completely over, say } onl se oe air = Albany; Busnrop Buck, Lanesborough, Berk- 
bont two inches deep. I prefer planting about ! 27); )/29,60 stig do s & cloudy || shire county, Mass; and Danie. I. Buck, Low- 
he middle of May, if the season will admit. | 28 36 29,20! N cloudy sw fair ville, Lewiscounty, agent and proprietor for making 
As to the time of dressing, that likewise de- | 29/54 29,40) wi fair 1} do and vending said machines, at al! of which places it 
yends upon circumstances. If the field should 30 54) 29,00) N x do EY cloud y = Stans y Poa Tongs Bay hand. 14-tf 
ie weedy or grassy, as is often the case, I dress 3 ere Caner ta o> 0 bet $4 
s soon as I can see the corn in rows, say three || Means.—-Ther. 44.8—Barom. 29.41—-Rain “we neee aA ee . 
whes high; and never plough or hoe after the || 2.6—Snow 9 inches, Monroe Horticultural Garden & 
assals or lower spikes show themselves, Asit || === SS . se’ cae * uaics va the tab 
‘egards topping or cutting stalks, relative to the || 150 ibs. Lucein Seed, = heeetiantaniel Weuls Demat 
met it has upon the crop of grain, and the com- | fine quality and ee vitality, for sale ata|} “™ of French, German, English and 
MarauVve Vane between the stalks, when cut if reduced price, at the Rochester Seed Store. American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
sreen, of left on until harvesting, 1 think I shall}, A‘so, A few thousand Sirk Worm Eces, just oles, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, 
fersome remarks hereafier. 1 will merely state || received and for sale as above. Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Googc~ 
a this, that the result of frequent experiments || REYNOLDS §& BATEHAM. berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, COinamenta) 


as completely satisfied me that it is decided]! 
st not to cut them. i! 
As toearthing up, or raising the earth round 
“ie Corn, itis my opinion rather a damage than | 
hierwise, as the nature of the roots, and the di. | 
. sleas they take, does not oy it. I mere. | 
}craw up a small quantity, for the porpose of | 
overing the small weeds, that grow so near the | 
orn, that you cannot cut or remove them with the || 
o°. Coarse barn manure I generally use for || 
anting potatoes, or making compost for corn || 
foluer crops, Hog manure I work into com. || 
ot for putting in the hill for corn and vines. 
Vie “ Phinney corn” is the earliest and best | 
ariety of field corn that I am acquainted with. l 
fh» pure kind may be had at Mr. Barreti’s | 
~ristore in Boston. In regard to the kind of | 
Irnep seed, I prefer the white flat, yellow stone, | 
nt Aberdeen ; the two latter keep the longest, 1 
:" former produces the most. I generally sow || 
sf passing with the cultivator, and before the | 
** hocing, which sufficiently covers the seed. | 


yy, 


” 


‘ue firstrain that falls will completely cover all || apply but those that are well acquainted with the 
|| management of circular saws. 


int the hoe leaves, 


It 
Y corn,” he will be puzzled, when he comes to || 


iarye 


Mr. tamlin should procure the true “Phin- || 


; sting, to find many ears that contain less || 
“4n twelve rows ; if at all, it will be ona stalk 
“at Contains a twelve rowed ear. 

D. CuAnDLen. 


Thompson Island, April 12, 1835. 





Calves. 


spoonful of flax seed, steeped an hour or 
,)'. Warm water, and given to calves with 
_ accustomed food, once a day till they are 
vk seven weeks old,is very beneficial to them. 
wh 1 ndian meal, which is highly valuable, is 
__*G to their food, a little magnesia or chalk, | 
‘ow and then, will prevent scouring. ) 








‘| and genuine, just received and for sale at the Ro- 


son th 
acter and capability. will meet with a good situation, 
| constant employment, and cash down. None need || 


| fice, Upper Canada 





May 1, 1835. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
SPLENDID assortment of Annual, Biennial 

and Perennia! Flower Seeds, put up in small 
papers at 6 cents each, or 20 varieties for $1, and 
100 varieties for $4, for sale at the Rochester Seed 


Store. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM., 


may 2-tf 





may 5-Sw 


Melberry and Locust Sced. 
ULL supply of White Natan Mulberry and 
Yellow Locust Seeds, warranted pure, fresh 


chester Seed Store. 
REYNOLDS & BA TEHAM. 


may 5-Sw 





Wantca, 
PERSON well qualified to take charge of one 
of Andrew’s Patent Shingle Mills. A per- 
at can bring satisfactory testimonials of char- 








For further particu- | 


lars inquire (if by letter, post paid,) of J. G, |! 


| STOCKLEY, Allanburgh Mills, Thorold Post Of- | 


ap 1l-5t 





Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, &c. | 
ays thousand Grafted Apple Trees, mostly of 
; large size and thrifty growth, consisting of 20 
or 30 of the most valuable kinds known. Also, an 
assortment of Peaches, Plums, Pears, Cherries, | 
Quinces, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, &c., | 
and both native and foreign Grape Vines, from one | 
to six years old, 

Also, 5,000 White Italian Mulberry Trees, two. 
years old. 

All of which are for sale, either in small or large | 
quantities, at low prices, by 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 

Rochester, April 11, 1835. ap 14 


| 





| anteed. 


Trees, Stirubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
Fc. &e. : 

ALSO—A few hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 
or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 
by the bunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of both 
native and foreign varieties, mosty of lerge size,tfo: 
sale by the single vine, hundred or thovsand, at re- 
duced prices. ‘The subscriber has a Jarge collection 
of Green-House Planis of choice and select varie 
ties, and in good conditron. . 

iF Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by 
the Publisher of this paper. 

Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE, 

Greece, Monroe co. N. Y. Sept. 13, 1834. 
Rtochester Sced Store & Herti- 

CULTURAL REPOSITORY 
No. & Arcade Hai! ,nert door but one tothe Post-Ofice. 
JEYNOLDS & BATEHRAN, havmg comple- 
ied their assor!iment, now offer to the pubric the 
best and most extensive collection of Gasiee, Field 
and Flower Seeds, ever before offered in the Western 
country. 

Their stock is entirely new, and having been pur- 
chased directly of the growers and importers, the 
viiality and purity of the seeds are expressly guar- 
Farmers and Gardeners will find a grea! 
variety of new and valuable Seeds not heretofore in- 


'| troduced into this section of country. 


They have also an assortment of superior Horti- 
cultural Implements. Books. &c. 

Merchants and others supplied with assortments 
of Seeds for retailing a’ a libera! discount. 

All orders for Seeds, Fruit or Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Grape Vines, Green-House Piants, &e. &c. 
by mail or otherwise, wil] meet with prompt atien- 
tion 

Cash will at all times be paid for Grass and Clove: 
Seed, Peas, Beans, &c. 

A large and comprehensive verge 1 of the Es- 
tablishment is just published, and wil! be furrished 
gratis on application. mar 19 
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\ From the Cultivator. 
Dairy Hasbandry in Holland. 

‘The Highland Soctety of Scotland, consider- 
ing the advantages that might be derived from 
an acquaintance with the modes of managing 
dairies in Holland, offered, in 1831, a premium 
for the best seport upon that subject, founded on 
personal observation, The premium was subse- 
quently awatded to John Mitchell, whose report 
was published in 1833, We abstract from this 
report such facts as are likely most to interest 
our dairy farmers, and lead to their improvement. 
We will barely premise, that the products of the 
Dutch dairy, particularly the butter, are in high- 
er demand than those of any other country. 
Vast Quantities of butter are annually exported 
to Britain, the West Indies, &c. 116,233 cwt. 
of butter, and 167,913 cwt. of cheese were 
brought from Holland to England in 1830. 
Were the same care taken in manufacturing our 
butter which is bestowed in Holland, we should 
find a brisk foreign demand for ali our surplus 
stock. But at present our butter is inferior, will 
not bear transportation to a warm climate, and 
will not compete with that of Holland. 

Pasture.—The pastures in Holland have been 
reclaimed fromthe ocean. They are flat, low 
and «vist, the water in the small canals or dykes 
always rising nearly to their surface, They are 
of course permanent, or are seldom broken with 
the plough. They are top dressed every third 
year with cow-house raanure mixed with the 
scrapings of the small canals, and the first year 
after dressing reserved, generally, for hay. 

Supposing the whole growth 700, the Dutch 
farmers consider that there grows, for the con- 
sumption of the cow, from the Sours of 
spring till May, 135 parts; in June, 20; July, 
135; August, 95; September, 55; October tll 
winter, 89, 

Cows are particularly selected for the dairy. 
Their price is about 9 or 101. sterling—40 to 45 
doilars. ‘They are generaily fattened and turn- 
ed off to the butcher at 8 vears old, and bulls at 
four or five. The cows are turned to pasture in 
March or April, and are at first covered with a 
very thick cloth of tow, covering the upper half 
of the body from the shoulders to the tail, to pre- 
vent diseases irom cold. They are pastnred 
about 30 weeks. Hay is their common food in 
winter, though rape cake and brewers’ grains are 
sumetumes added. The byres or cow-houses are 
generally loity, airy, paved with large square 
bricks, and kept perfectly clean. The roof is 
about 10 feet nigh. There are noracks or man- 
gers, but the food is placed in gutters, always 
clean, near their heads. Gutters in their rear 
serve to carry off the urine and dung, and these 
gutters are also kept clean. 

Process of Manufacture.—The cows are al- 
waya milked by the men, and the butter and 
cheese made by the women, generally of the 
family. Ninety cows are managed by nine men 
and two women. There is generally one man 
required to tencows; while two women are con- 
sidered enough forany dairy. The farmer reck- 
ons that he can make 100 guilders, about $40, 
per annum by each cow. 

Butter.—There are three distinct kinds of but- 
ter made tn HTolland: Grass butter, made when 
the cows are at grass; bVhey butter, from the 


whey of sweet milk cheese; and Hay butter, 
made in winter. 


Grass Butter.—The cows being carefully milk- 
ed to the last drop, the pitchers containing the 
milk are ge into the Koelbak, a description of 
which will be found in the preceding article.* 
When the cream has been gathered and is sour- 
ed, andif there is a sufficient quantity from the 
number of cows, they churn every 24 hours, the 
churn being half filled with the soured cream. 
A little boiled warm water is added in winter, to 
give the whole the proper degree of heat, and in 
very warm weather, the milk is first cooled in 
the Koelbak or cooler. In small dairies, the milk 
is sometimes churned, when soured, without 


: , For the article here referred to, see Gen. Far. 
VOL 4 1 142, 





separating the cream. The butter, immediately 
after-being taken out of the churn, is put into a 
shal'ow tub, called a vloot, and carefully washed 
with pure cold water. Itis then worked with a 
slight sprinkling of fine salt, whether for imme- 
diate use or the barrel. When the cows have 
been three weeks at grass, the butter is delicious 
—is made in fanciful shapes of lambs, stuck 
with the flowers of the polyanthus, pyramids, 
&c., and sells as high as 44 stivers, 60 to 70 cts ; 
the 17 oz. or Dutch pound. If intended for bar- 
reling, the butter is worked up twice or thrice a 
day, with soft fine salt, for three days, in a flat 
‘tub, there being about two pounds of this salt 
allowed for fourteen pounds of butter; the but- 
ter is then hard packed by thin layers into casks, 
which casks are previously carefully seasoned 
and cleaned, They are always of oak, well 
smoothed inside. Before being used, they are 
‘allowed to stand three or four days, filled with 
| sour whey, and thereafter carefully washed out 
|and dried. Each cow, after being sometime at 








butter per day. 
We beg uur dairy women to mark two points 
in the preceding process. 
what is incorporated with and dissolved in the but- 
ter, and which is necessary to give it flavor ; and 


left in it, would induce rancidity. 
Hay Butter undergoes a like process. 
Whey Butter.—The whey is allowed to stand 


the curd, when the cream is skimmed off, or the 


ed ia aboutan hour. By this process, in winter 
one pound of butter is obtained from each cow 
in a week, and in summer 1} pounds. The re- 
lative prices are generally, grass butter 8} sti- 
vers, hay butter 7, and whey butter 6. 


made in Holland,—the Edam and Gouda, both 
made from unskimmed milk; and two kinds, 
called the Kanter Cheese, made from milk once 
and twice skimmed. 





‘the Edam cheese is as follows: ‘The milk be- 
ing yearned as soon as taken from the cow, 
| when coagulated,the hand, or a wooden bow\, is 


| curds, which are then allowe’ to stand a few mi- 
|nutes; the bowl or finger is again passed 
|threugh them, and they standa few minutes. 
|The whey is then taken off with the wooden 
| bowl, and the curd is then put into a wooden 
| form, of the proper size and shape of the cheese 
{tobe made. This form is cut out of the solid 
| wood by a turner, and has one hole in the bot- 
|tom. If the cheese is of the small size, (about 
| 4 Ibs.) it remains in this form about ten or twelve 
| days; if the large size, it remains about four- 
teen days. It is turned daily, the upper part 
| during this time being kept sprinkled with about 
| two ounces of purified sult of the large crystals. 
| It is then removed into a second box or form of 
_ the same size, with four holes in the bottom, and 
| put under a press of about 50 lbs. weight, where 
a remains from two to three hours, if of the 
small size, and from four to six if of the large 
| size. It is then taken out and put on a dry airy 

shelf in the cheese apartment, and daily turned 


to be taken to market. 


ket for dam cheese, It is not uncommon to see 
800 farmers at the market, and 470,000 cheeses 


for sale on one day. ‘I'he price there avera 
about 30s. per cwt. ($6,66. ‘4 wr 


made from the milk immediately on its being ta- 
ken from the cow. After gradually taking off 
the principal part of the whey, a little warm wa- 
ter is put upon the curd, which is left standin 

for a quarter of anhour. By increasing the heat 
and quantity of water, the cheese is made hard- 








er and more durable. All the whey and water 
is then taken off, and the curd is gradually pack- 


grass, yields about one Dutch pound (17% 02.) | 


24, the butter intended for keeping is worked from | 
six to ten times, to incorporate the salt, and to | 
separate from it every particle of liquid, which, if 


three days or a week, after being separated from | 


for about four weeks, when they are generally fit | 


|. Alkmaar, in North Holland, is the great mar- | 


Gouda Cheese—This kind of cheese is algo |} 


1 
i} 
| 


1} 


| the side uppermost being always sprin 


1. No salt is used but | 


| under the pres about twenty-four hour 


_ed in about thirty imperial piots of water. 





——— 


ed hard into a form cut out by the turner, flatte: 
and broader than the form for the Edam hited. 
A wooden cover is placed over it, and the nog 
with a weight of about 8 Ibs. put upon it, 1 1 
here frequently turned, and altogether retain. 
8. 
cheese is then carried to a cool cellar, put gree 
tub containing pickle,the liquid covering ‘ 





the low 
er half of it. The water for the pickle is nicl 
ed, and about three or four handfuls of salt melt. 


: - The 
cheese is not put in until the water is quite ne 


After remaining twenty-four hours, or at =~ 
two days, in the pickle tub, where it is turne, 
every six hours, the cheese, after being rubbed 
over with salt, is placed upon a board slight}, 
hollowed, having a small channel in the cent¢. 
to conduct the whey which runs off into a ty}, 
placed at the one end, ‘This board is called the 
Zouttank, upon which several checses are placed 
atatime. About two or three ounces of th, 
large chrstalized salt is placed upon tke u pe: 
side of the cheese, which is won| turned 
led wit! 
salt, Itremainson the zouttank about eight o: 
ten days, according to the warmness of th; 
weather; the cheese is then washed with ho: 
water, rubbed dry and laid upon planks, anj 
turned daily until perfectly dry and hard, — 
The cheese house is generally shut during the 
day, but must be open tn the evening and earl; 
in the morning. 
Gouda is the principal market for this kind o; 


cheese, where it sells at about 35s. per ewt. 


whey itself put into a churn, and butter is form- | 


Each cow at grass in Holland is calculated 
give about three or four pounds sweet milk chees. 
er day. 
We omit the method of making the Kant: 
Cheese, which is similar to our skim-milk chees: 


| —and of the cheese utensils, 


Cheese.—There are four kinds of staple cheese | 


Edam Cheese. —The process of manufacture of | 


| passed gently two or three times through the | 


The milk houses are generally hetween th 
dwelling and the cow-house, in a square apart 
ment, in a corner of which is the cooler; iti 
airy, roomy, and paved with square bricks—th. 
upper part serving for churning, making checse 
&e. and descending a few steps, into a sort ot 
cellar, is the milk room, having two to four win 
dows, which are opened or shut according to ci 
cumstances, 

The cheese houses are also generally cellar: 
kept clean and well ventilated: 

The Dutch are remarkably particular as to thc 


|| quantity and quality of their salt, of which there 


are three kinds manufactured ; and it is this, ou 
reporter thinks, which is the principal cause o! 


| the sweet and delicious flavor of their butter, 
| which, although well flavored, hardly tastes o! 
| salt, or rather of that acrid quality which is pe: 
ceptible in the butter of Great Britain. 


Cleanliness governs in all the Dutch dairic: 
Every dwelling-house is a model and a patter: 


| They seem to vie with each other on this poin! 


The cow house is pure and clean, not a partick 
of filth being seen init ; the cows, says Mr. M.. 
are as clean as if they were in a dining room; 


| the milk and cheese houses, and in short every 








part of the house, are free from dirt and dust 0! 
any kind. ‘The whole apartments, even thi 
byre (stalls) and hay house, are generally unde! 
one roof; and the p em system, and the adm! 
rable arrangement, give that comfort and pleas- 


ure which are too often wanted in other cou" 
tries. 


a 


Laying down Spring Butter. 

This important article in every family is co” 
sidered best, even for winter use, if made ! 
May and June. A lady of my acquaintance '* 
obliged to put on her table the greater part 0! 
her churnings ; yet she contimues to lay dow! ® 
great deal of her winter’s butter during thes 
months. As soon as each portion of the churn 
ing, however small, is put in the’ firkin or J" 
brine is poured on to keep it from the ait. He 
butter is excellent.—.M. Y. Farmer. 





A Philadelphia paper says—“ The peaches 2" 
done for in Slaryinat The cold weather fro7 


' up the buds, and all vitality left them.” 
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